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BOOK REVIEWS 

Virginia. By Ellen Glasgow. Garden City, New York : Doubleday, Page 
& Company. 

Miss Glasgow's latest novel, as the symbolism of its title 
suggests, is a picture of the ideals of a whole people reflected 
in one woman's life. It is a gloomy picture, as most of her 
portraits of life in Virginia are, and opinions will vary greatly as 
to its justice. Notwithstanding that, the power of the book is 
undeniable. That the author herself is a Virginian and lays her 
scene in a definite city and at a specified date, — challenging 
by a hundred touches of careful description of locality and 
minute analysis of custom, the sharp criticism of her fellow 
Virginians, — may not be important to the mere novel reader, 
but must give the book an unusual historical value. For quite 
apart from the literary distinction of the novel, it contains that 
rare and valuable thing which Miss Glasgow has offered before ; 
it is a true, but never so convincingly a serious, criticism of the 
South from the inside. 

Of laudation from within — of what the author calls "the end- 
less worship of a single moment in history" — and of indis- 
criminate condemnation from without, the South has had more 
than enough, while the benefits of honest self-criticism, like this, 
are just beginning. Under such circumstances, it is natural that 
the early examples of this criticism, such as "Nicholas Worth" 
and the present book, should err on the side of severity. In- 
deed, Miss Glasgow's novel, which is a most important con- 
tribution to the vigorous feminist movement now in progress in 
the South, is less a criticism of the old-fashioned feminine ideals 
in Virginia than an indictment of them, an indictment that will 
seem to conservative people harsh, sweeping, and bitterly unjust. 
To those Southerners, on the contrary, who hope for radical 
change, the book is to be recommended as one of startling 
modernness and extraordinary timeliness in this year of the 
restoration of the South in national authority after fifty years of 
exclusion. 

The scene is laid in Petersburg and opens in 1884 with the 
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marriage of Virginia Pendleton at the age of twenty, ending with 
her separation from her husband twenty-five years later. The 
book is not for those comfortable souls who rank books with 
eatables and reject any novel with a sad ending. Those people 
also should avoid it who identify criticism of one's home with 
treason against it ; like Miss Priscilla Batte, the principal of the 
Dinwiddie Academy for young ladies, who "clung passionately 
to the habits of her ancestors under the impression that she was 
clinging to their ideals." Virginia Pendleton at middle age, 
through no fault of her own, finds her life ruined because those 
very "ideals of southern womanhood" held up to her in the 
system of training of which she is the exquisite embodiment, 
have dried up the fountains of her usefulness and withered her 
life by enervating her intelligence. In the face of changes all 
around her, she can only cling to the once all-sufficient ideal of 
the self-sacrificing and indulgent wife and mother. Her husband 
is more deeply interested in his work as playwright than in his 
children, but when Virginia is confronted by the danger of 
losing him through her inability to share his interests, she finds 
herself betrayed at every hand instead of supported and stimu- 
lated by the principles of her education. What these principles 
are is the theme of the first two chapters. With them stands or 
falls the whole book ; for accepted, — as the present writer would 
accept them, — as essentially just, these two brilliantly written 
chapters draw after them the whole book as a premise draws its 
conclusion. Certainly the reader's opinion of the naturalness 
and truth of the catastrophe will depend upon his view of the 
justice of this description of Virginia Pendleton's education : — 

"To go through life perpetually submitting her opinions was, 
in the eyes of Virginia's parents and her teacher, the divinely 
appointed task of woman. Her education was founded on the 
simple theory that the less a girl knew about life the better pre- 
pared she would be to contend with it. Knowledge of any sort 
(except the rudiments of reading and writing, the geography of 
countries she would never visit and the dates of battles she 
would never mention) was kept as rigorously from her as if it 
contained the germ of a contagious disease. . . . The chief 
object of her upbringing, which differed in no essential particular 
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from that of every other well-born and well-bred southern 
woman of her day, was to paralyze her reasoning faculties so 
completely that all danger of mental 'unsettling' or even move- 
ment was eliminated from her future. . . . When the child 
ceased to wonder before the veil of appearances, the battle of 
orthodoxy with speculation was over, and Miss Priscilla felt that 
she could rest on her victory. 

"Both Virginia's parents cherished the naive conviction that 
to acknowledge an evil is in a manner to countenance it, and 
both clung fervently to the belief that a pretty sham has a more 
intimate relation with morality than has an ugly truth. . . . To 
'take a true view' was to believe what was pleasant against what 
was painful in spite of evidence ; to grant honesty to all men 
(with the possible exception of the Yankee army and a few local 
scalawags known as Readjusters) ; to deny virtue to no woman, 
not even to the New England Abolitionist ; to regard the period 
before the war in Virginia as attained perfection, and the present 
as falling short of that perfection only inasmuch as it had occurred 
since the surrender. . . . Not progress, but a return to the 
'ideals of our ancestors' was her father's sole hope for the future ; 
and in Virginia's childhood she had grown to regard this phrase 
as second in reverence only to that other familiar invocation : 
'If it be the will of God.'" 

Against such a background, sketched with infinite loving de- 
tail, the character of the heroine, her parents, her husband and 
children, and her friends, all stand out with the clearness of life. 
Compared with these perfectly real people, the characters of 
Miss Glasgow's former novels are book-figures. Some readers 
may find the first chapters overloaded with analysis of character, 
and too sparing in the delineation of character through dialogue. 
The last two-thirds of the book, however, grow steadily in power 
as the story is unrolled of a good woman's married life and its 
gradual wreck. Here every trait of character brought out in 
the earlier chapters, every weakness fostered and cultivated by 
Virginia's false and superficial education, is shown working out 
to its irresistible conclusion. In the last chapters the sociology 
and history, the didacticism and bitterness fall away, and the 
reader loses himself, because the writer lost herself before him 
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in the pitifulness of one poor human life. If tragic power is 
truly measured by its effect in purging with pity and terror, Miss 
Glasgow has written in Virginia a noble tragedy. 

Lewis Parke Chamberlayne. 



The Inside of the Cup. By Winston Churchill. New York : The Mac- 
millan Company. 

A thought-compelling, aggressive arraignment of the modern 
Church, and in many ways a tremendous book, but no novel, 
must in general be the criticism after reading Mr. Churchill's 
latest volume, The Inside of the Cup. That it is sincere to the 
core, that it is constructive, that it is told by a writer of assured 
ability, goes without saying. To one especially interested in 
the problems involved, it may even have an interest of gripping 
force. But these good points do not make the characters live 
or change theological arguments into natural conversations. 

The plot, such as there is, revolves around the figure of John 
Hodder, an Episcopal clergyman of extreme orthodoxy, who 
after ten years in a small New England community is called to 
be rector of St John's, a fashionable down-town church in the 
Middle West. The book then takes up the problems the new 
minister meets for the first time and how he solves them. 
Eldon Parr, the local millionaire of questionable honesty when 
judged by more than business standards, is the new rector's 
first stumbling-block. None of the poorer class will so much 
as enter St. John's while this man, who robbed them of their 
savings and who profits from their temptations, is the chief lay- 
man. The divorce question, modern Biblical criticism, the 
life of the idle rich, are also brought to Hodder for solution — a 
situation he cannot meet with his old-fashioned theology. The 
expected crisis comes when he actually tries to help some of the 
unfortunates around the church, and learns why they distrust 
him. The result is not abandonment of the rectorship, but a 
revision of his beliefs and church-roll. Then, supported by the 
Bishop, he turns his Episcopal Church into a true Christian 
House of God. 

With such material it is a matter of regret that Mr. Churchill 



